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it is a magnificence of bygone days and often in decay. Of the commercial life 
at Fez it can be gathered, that it is that of the Orient in general, carried on in 
dingy alleys, in vault-like chambers, reached through narrow passages decorated 
with the name of streets. Filth abounds, and personal safety is fairly assured in 
the city; outside of it, at a short distance from the walls, which look like an 
agglomeration of fortresses, one is scarcely safe at home in the daytime and 
much less so at night. The conglomerate of tribes and stocks forming the so- 
called rural population, is almost uncontrolled by the authority of the monarch. 

A few parties given to the author by high functionaries throw some light 
on the state of knowledge of the superior classes, through the conversations 
which he reports as having had with them. Their astronomit^al ideas, for 
instance, have remained stagnant since the time they were evicted from Spain. 
One or the other of their scribes may have more advanced ideas, but the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, at least, who entertained Mr. Chevrillon had Certainly not 
heard of Copernicus nor of Galileo. They glory in the glory of what their 
ancestors knew, but feel no desire to increase that knowledge, hardly even to 
preserve it. 

Of the Jewish population of Fez a not very enticing picture is given. Domi- 
nated by a council of Rabbis, they are as conservative and retrograde even as 
the Mussulmans. The Jewish Alliance has attempted to introduce some im- 
provement in their menial condition, but the efforts were ill requited. Still, the 
Alliance perseveres under the greatest sacrifices. Jewish women are the mis- 
sionaries who have undertaken the good work. May their sufferings (which 
the author describes as almost intolerable) be at last rewarded by some success! 

Of the interview with the Sultan not much can be said. It was one of the 
common-place interviews so often recorded. On such occasions, and especially 
when intercourse is limited to a single meeting, no just impression can be 
gathered of the personage visited. He seldom takes more than a passing interest 
in the foreigner presented to him, and Orientals are wily enough not to allow 
their inner sentiments to pierce the envelope of official dignity and reserve. 

The return to the Mediterranean occupies, naturally, much less space than 
the journey to Fez. We see the same countries and find them, as well as the 
descriptions, as oriental, dreamy — crepuscular — as in the beginning. 

A. F. B. 

Charleston — the Place and the People. By Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. 

Willi Illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1906. 

With the glamorous touch of a writer of romance, and yet with the earnestness 
of a historian, Mrs. Ravenel has painted a series of vivid word-pictures of 
Charleston at its hardy birth in the wilderness; later thriving like a lusty infant 
upon the good sense and energy of Resident Governors and Council; in its robust 
and prosperous youth fostered by the courage and patriotism of its citizens; until 
with regretful sadness she draws the curtain over her canvas showing Charleston, 
in 1865, lying prostrate and bleeding upon the white sands of her broad beaches. 

Dowered herself with some of Charleston's proudest names, our author, with a 
true heredity, has treated her subject con amore and produced a very interesting 
book. In her short preface she disclaims any attempt at writing a continuous 
history. From its history of two hundred and fifty years she has chosen "such 
events as shaped the fortunes of men who made the town, and best illustrate the 
character of the children'who lived in it." The modesty of this statement hardly 
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prepares us for the accurate historical research shown in her pages. The narra- 
tive is full of warm local colour. As we read, "the cool breathing of the sea" 
refreshes the southern heat; the young colony with the open sea in front, lying 
between the two rivers "upon which many shipps may ride before the towne at 
once" stretches before us, uplands and lowlands carpeted with the tender green of 
the indigo and rice plantations; white columned, colonial mansions close the vista 
of an avenue of live oaks festooned with ever-undulating gray moss, or, in the 
midst of their flower-strewn gardens, crown the banks of the Ashley River ; while 
in the air are the song of the negro and the buoyant laughter of a people to whom 
great trials come as passing shadows on the sunlit highway of life. In this setting 
the youthful colony works out its destiny. There is a subtle stir in the air like 
that of the springtime of the plants. 

Each day brings its questions and its crises; and splendidly are they met by 
the men who, whether they come as wealthy planters from the Barbadoes, or as 
young professional men from the old country, bring with them a love of freedom 
and a spirit of true democracy side by side with the traditional Englishman's love 
of his mother land. Often, indeed, this mother proves selfish or negligent, and 
the colony must fight for its own. Thus it is left for the brave though irascible 
William Rhett, or the grave and loyal Governor Nicholson, to free the seas of 
the pirates who would destroy its commerce, and of the Spaniards coming in 
deadly hate from St. Augustine. 

There are also hard words, mayhap leading to blows, between these loyal 
Carolinians and their overlords, the Proprietors, and even with King George 
himself, about commercial and political rights involving questions of principle 
rather than of material injury. And so, in time, there comes the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Revolutionary War which shows England that her colony 
has bred men like Marion, Sumter, Moultrie, Pinckney, Gadsden, and Rutledge. 

After this war, with the energy of youth and the dignity of assured strength, 
the city rises again into happiness and prosperity. Into this new life of Charleston, 
where much stress is laid on the "minor morals of manners," comes Josiah Quincy 
from cold New England, looking with alien and distrustful eyes upon the jollity 
of the horse races, the stately three o'clock dinners with rich display of silver and 
glass, the gay suppers and dances and the beautiful ladies. But to those who 
know as Mrs. Ravenel does, these merrymakers are true descendants of their 
colonial ancestors, capable of enduring as well as enjoying; and, when the war 
clouds burst again, their laughter changes into bright smiles of encouragement 
and their pleasures are cheerfully abandoned for the stern duties of home or the 
camp. 

Ever treating details of history with a freshness that robs them of their dry- 
ness, the author takes us as intimate friends into the cultivated and well-bred 
society of the South. Seated with her around the glittering dinner table, or over 
the dainty tea cups, we listen to the flow of amusing anecdote, incidents of family 
history, and good-natured gossip, with the vivid interest of to-day, scarce realizing 
that we are guests of more than a hundred years ago. 

Though perhaps there is over-much cataloguing of names and laying out of 
streets, the book, as a whole, fulfills the promise of its title-page with a delight- 
ful generosity, contains information of value, and is well worth reading. 

H. P. L. 
Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. 
With Maps and Illustrations. New York, Holt & Company, 1906. 

A very good and useful book. Besides views of Panama and interesting or 



